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In the 18th century, men shaved 
off all their hair and then hastily donned wi 
full-length periwigs! These were beautifully <n 
styled, curled and powdered. Because of their cm 
value, dandies soon became in danger of having 7. 
their wigs snatched from their heads in broad 
daylight! In the peace and privacy of the home, 
decency was maintained by replacing the wig by 
a large and all-covering turban. The fashion at EKCo is to provide an equally good 
coverage in everything plastic. Designing, tooling and moulding—we do it all 
‘under one roof’. We have a very wide experience of plastics for all industries and 
purposes, and an extensive modern plant. For your next moulding job get in 


touch with EKCO PLastics! 


© EKCO plastics for Industry 


E. K. COLE LTD. (Plastics Division) SOUTHEND-ON-SEA, ESSEX Members of the British Plastics Federation. 
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.... are you looking for a designer ? 


If so, the Council of Industrial Design can help you. The Council’s Record of Designers will 


recommend qualified designers for all manner of jobs, for staff posts and as consultants. It is a 


prompt and reliable service free to British inquirers that is much in demand today. In 1955 


well over 500 firms applied to the Record for product, packaging, exhibition, graphic or interior 


designers and most of them found what they wanted. 


... write or telephone The Record of Designers 


The Council of Industrial Design, 28 Haymarket, London SW1. TRAfalgar 8000 





Moulding the future... 


The Willoughby Vista proves there is no longer any excuse for 
unimaginative design. Its complex curves are moulded without high pressures 
and without machinery — in Fibreglass Reinforced Plastics. F.R.P. 
combines light weight.with tremendous tensile strength. It frees the designer 
from the physical limitations imposed by conventional materials. 

The bodies he designs will never dent, drum or corrode, and need not be 
painted, as the pigment can be incorporated in the plastic ! 
Fibreglass have an F.R.P. advisory service which is expert, 
confidential and free. 


the backbone of Reinforced Plastics 





FIBREGLASS LIMITED. RAVENHEAD. ST. HELENS. LANCS. TELEPHONE: ST. HELENS 4224 
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The compleat designer 
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DESIGN IS MORE THAN SKIN DEEP ; not just a top dressing which can be 
ordered from wherever seems to be the market of the moment and 
then applied according to standard instructions on the label. In most 
cases the relation of design to material and technique is too close to 
allow the designer to exercise remote control from the other side of 
the Atlantic or provide ready-made answers to questions he has not 
been asked. To divorce the design office completely from the factory 
is asking for trouble. 

There is the same danger in asking an artist, whose reputation is 
based on easel paintings, to design a mass produced article, since 
artists have not always been willing to take their coats off in the 
factory and learn the technical limitations and possibilities. Even 
though the original design be masterly and sensitive, unless its 
qualities can be preserved during its translation into terms of manu- 
facture, the result will be inevitably inferior. Experimental com- 
missions to famous artists can bring a new approach to a problem as 
well as stimulate the technicians and catch the eye of the public. But 
the main source of good designs must come from the designer, who as 
a consultant or a member of the staff has an intimate knowledge of 
the materials, the tools and the processes by which the design will be 
carried out, and even the conditions in a particular factory. He alone 
will be able to exploit their characteristics and capabilities, and take 
his full share as an equal partner in the production team. 

By the same token there are real hazards in importing designs from 
abroad where conditions may be very different. The foreign designer 
may be enjoying great success in his own country, where his work 
sells well, but his designs, adapted and watered down to suit different 
conditions over here, are less likely to compete with the indigenous 
variety. It is not as though these alternatives were thrust upon us by a 
lack of talent at home. British designers have already given con- 
vincing evidence that they can be brought into the manufacturing 
team to provide well designed products which are suitable for the 
expanding market at home and overseas. But the introduction of a 
new design policy takes time; it has to be planned well in advance and 
with such conviction that everyone in the organisation is convinced 
it is worthwhile. 





Pointers 





HRH The Duke of Edinburgh will open The 
Design Centre for British Industries at 3 pm on April 
26. The ceremony will be held in the Centre, 28 Hay- 
market, London sw1 


> Complaint from an export market 

The British family car design is “as stodgy as the 
bowler hat and umbrella’’, according to one visitor to 
the recent London ‘Motor Show’. The quotation comes 
in the December issue of ‘Fortune’, where there are 
some hard sayings that might well be pondered by the 
British motor industry. Current models are said to have 
prewar body design, low engine power and only the 
minimum amount of riding comfort. British car designs 
have frequently been reviewed in our pages; shortly 
we hope to treat the subject again in terms of the 
demand in export markets. The recently introduced 
Fiat ‘Multipla’ suggests that elsewhere some imagina- 
tive rethinking has been done to achieve a better 
exportable family car. 


> Designers for television 


Recent news that the Society of Industrial Artists has 
created a special category for television, that DR U and 
other designers have been appointed to design pro- 
grammes for the BBC, points to an expanding oppor- 
tunity for creative talent. Richard Levin, himself head 
of BBC television design, is optimistic: ““There can be 
no doubt’’, he writes in the ‘SIA Journal’, “that in the 
near future television ... will become one of the major 
users of designers and artists of all sorts.” It is to be 
hoped that some of them will be employed to make 
commercial television’s advertisements more palatable. 


> Japanese house in London 


The widespread interest that was aroused by the 
Japanese showhouse at ‘H 55’ (DESIGN August 1955 
pages 9-15) was not so much a fascination for the unex- 
pected or unfamiliar as a sudden realisation that here 
was a new expression of ideas which had been lurking 
in western designers’ minds for a number of years. 
This interest is likely to be reinforced during the com- 
ing year for the house, which has already been on tour 
in various European countries, is to be shown in 
London during April, where it is to be erected in a 
modified form at Woollands in Knightsbridge. As be- 
fore, traditional and modern rooms will be shown side 


by side, though for practical reasons the full structure 
will not be installed. Later the house goes to Paris. 


> Learning to buy 


Helping the consumer to choose the most suitable de- 
sign for his needs is one of the tasks set for The Design 
Centre. But it is also an everyday job for the retailer 
and new ways of carrying it out are still being found. On 
pages 24 and 25 we show how talks to customers in a 
store can create a profitable response that other re- 
tailers should investigate. The same thing has hap- 
pened in New York where Edgar Kaufmann recently 
opened a series of design appreciation meetings at the 
Pottery Barn, a tableware ‘speciality’ store. Both here 
and in New York items from the general stock were 
used so that customers had the chance to weigh good 
design against that more understandable factor - price. 


> More trained designers needed 


A party of 25 European industrialists has recently 
studied the organisation and methods of industrial 
design departments in America. A full report is to be 
issued by the European Productivity Agency in Paris, 
but preliminary statements suggest that there is an 
immediate need for more trained industrial designers 
in Europe if international competition is to be faced. 


Can this be an augury for the future appearance of locomotives? 
The new English Electric ‘Deltic’, a single unit diesel-electric 
type, has exciting prospects, for it is claimed to be the most 
powerful of its type in the world. Yet the flaccid ‘linings’ in 
gold and yellow on a bright blue background are as distressing 
as the worst on railway systems abroad. With its two Napier 
engines developing 3,300 hp giving a ratio of 72 lbs of loco- 
motive weight for every horse power, and a speed of 90 mph, 
the ‘Deltic’ is a great engineering achievement. It is a prototype 
intended for export but that eventuality, far from excusing its 
false streamlining, calls for the services of a designer capable of 
conveying visually the skill of the engineer. The old type steam 
train shown alongside has not been designed with much imagin- 
ation either, but at least it has an honest look. 
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Total floor area 8,000 sq ft 


THE DESIGN CENTRE 


as an exhibition design problem 


After its opening in April the Centre, ANNOUNCING THE DESIGN CENTRE which opens next April, W. J. 
Worboys, chairman of the CoID, said: ‘““We intend to make the exhi- 
bition premises themselves, apart from the exhibits, attractive. The 
problem, will become simply the architect's department of the Ministry of Works is responsible for the 

interior of the building and, on the recommendation of the Council, it 
background to a parade of constantly has commissioned the Nicholson brothers to design the exhibition 
fittings. It is one thing to mount an attractive exhibition which is only 
to last for a few weeks and another to arrange a permanent but changing 
designers have deliberately made the exhibition.” 

In fact, The Design Centre has presented its designers with a com- 
display fittings unobtrusive and yet plex of special problems, arising from the need to give the Centre 
enough flexibility to unify its twin purposes of being a permanent and 
a changing display of well designed goods. The Design Centre is not a 
shop, where there could be a degree of permanence in arrangement and 
setting. Goods of all kinds will be shown simultaneously, frequently 
changed, and their position in the display area varied from time to 
time. In addition to this permanent but changing display, special exhi- 
bitions are to be held, and these will take many forms, from mock-ups 
of interiors to displays of photographs and other two-dimensional 
material. 

Moreover, as all the requirements of The Design Centre are not 


as the solution to a specialised design 


changing exhibits. In fact the Centre’s 


capable of flexibility and variety. 





Robert Nicholson, right, 
discusses a model of the exhibition 
structure with Philip Fellows, 
ColID exhibition officer. 
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A section of the facia above the entrance to 
The Design Centre. The Royal Arms are 
mounted on one of the yellow panels above 


the symbol and the lettering ‘Design Centre’ 


is based on the typeface Antique No 6. The 
designers of the facia are Ward and Austin 


Sam Lambert 


likely to be fully appreciated until it has been functioning for some 
time, the equipment for it needs to be capable of subsequent addition 
and modification. It was also thought important that the style of the 
display fittings should not be too obtrusive, in case it became stale. 

The Design Centre covers an area of about 8,000 sq ft on three 
levels. It includes a reception area, a conference room and ‘Design 
Review’, which have been treated separately as they are not part of the 
display areas. The shopfront on the ground floor, designed by Ward 
and Austin, has two non-reflecting windows, and the interior extends 
in an uninterrupted run to a depth of about 100 ft. Beyond this, on a 
higher level, is another display area of about 1,500 sq ft, and nearer the 
entrance there is a lower ground floor of a similar size. 

The chief requirement for the exhibition called for a very flexible 
lighting system which would allow any type of lighting fitting to be 
fixed in any part of the display area. This requirement is being met by 
suspending throughout a false ceiling consisting of an aluminium grid 
of 2 ft squares filled in with interchangeable ‘Formica’ panels. Into 
these panels are fixed a variety of lighting fittings by GEC, the 
majority of whieh are flush, adjustable spotlights. The panels are 
different colours on each side, so that the colour of the ceiling can be 
easily changed if required. The ceiling grid also forms a support for the 
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upper end of partition panels made so that various categories of goods 
can be isolated, as such things as upholstered furniture and washing 
machines cannot well be shown together. These partitions which are 
made in 2 ft and 4 ft widths can be easily set vertically, as the linoleum 
tile floor pattern conforms to the lines of the ceiling grid. Interchange- 
able display shelves, boxes and panels can be fixed either to the up- 
right surfaces or to the walls for the display of smaller items. 

In addition to the panels, there are to be aluminium ladder units to 
which horizontal shelves can be fixed. The sides of the ladders can be 
filled in to turn the shelves into display boxes. By this means the de- 
signers have arranged a flexible method of showing goods at varying 
heights either in long rows or in small cubicles. There is also a series of 
raised platforms and display tables. 

The permanent display structure and equipment of The Design 
Centre consists of these simple elements; ceiling grid with inter- 
changeable panels containing lighting fittings; vertical, movable par- 
titions ; shelves, ladder units and tables. Their character is unobtrusive 
and they rely for their effect only on fine workmanship and material. 
All the foreseeable day to day commitments of display in the Centre 
will be met, but there is the possibility of using temporary equipment 
for topical or special requirements. 
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The principal pieces of equipment in 
The Design Centre. Three types of 
lighting fitting, all of which are 
interchangeable, consist of recessed 
adjustable spotlights, small hanging 
spotlights, and fluorescent tubes with 
‘egg crate’ fittings. The fluorescent 
fittings are used only for general 
illumination. Small ceiling panels can be 
suspended from the main ceiling for the 
display of lighting fittings and hanging 
exhibits. The vertical partitions have 
fixings to take either shelves, showcases 
or panels on which flat exhibits can be 
mounted. The ladder units can be 
enclosed or left open in any part. 

















SYDNEY FOOTT 


Education Officer, CoID 


Furniture 


for 
school 


children 


School libraries should present a ‘welcoming 
face’ but their main purpose is to house and 
display books and magazines: functions 
which are admirably combined in these 
bookcases and racks designed by Clive 
Latimer for Unitplan. Chairs and tables by 
Geo M. Hammer & Co Ltd. Chaddesdon 
Secondary Modern School, Derbyshire. 
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“Things were different in my young days”? is so well-worn a cliché that one hesitates 


to employ it in a serious article; but in fact furniture for school children is very 


different today from that designed 20 or 30 years ago. It is different because education 


and teaching methods have changed, and with them user requirements. 


WHEN EDUCATIONAL IDEALS were ‘solid worth’, immobility and rigid 
discipline, they were well expressed in the furniture and architecture of 
the day. In the same way, the present abundance of light in class- 
rooms, gay colours and apparent lightness of the furniture reflect 
current trends towards freedom and mobility. What is new is not 
necessarily good, and there have been criticisms of the glass-sided 
classroom where temperatures are difficult to control and there is little 
or no wall space for display. Teachers regret the passing of the fixed- 
seat desk and say that with the new lighter furniture the class comes 
nearer in a menacing advance. Whether or not one agrees with the 
trends, the schools have a changed look. 

So far as furniture is concerned, the greatest changes have come in 
the primary schools (children of 5 — 7, and 7 — 11) and in the secon- 
dary modern schools (11 — 15). Practical work is the keynote of secon- 
dary modern education, and therefore the child sits at a table rather 
than at the more academic desk. 

The inclusion of new subjects in the curriculum leads to specialised 
furniture, and sometimes unnecessary expense may be incurred in 
meeting demands of specialist teachers where the same basic chair and 
table might well be used. Obviously it pays to produce a standard 
chair and table (or desk) in varying sizes to suit the children, rather 
than have one set for the history room, another for the English room. 

Furniture for school children covers a wide field (a list is included in 
these pages) but there is still opportunity for designers. Some of the 
simple things have not been tackled — a really efficient litter bin for 
school playgrounds, for example; and little work has been done in 
further education where art and technical schools have special needs 
which are not met by existing school furniture. 

Furniture for school children presents special problems, for the de- 
signer must not only know his medium and its techniques but also 
something of current trends in education — even current sizes in age 
groups.* The main factors in a survey of school furniture are user 
requirements (both teacher and taught), maintenance and perfor- 
mance tests, and the physical measurements of the children. 

The phrase ‘anthropometric requirements’, which waves as red a 
rag to some people as ‘ergonomics’ or ‘automation’ to others, covers 
the whole field of human measurements vis-d-vis human needs. It 





*The average height and weight of London children of 5 15 years has increased by 
approximately } inch and 3 lb respectively in the last five years. 
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Assembly hall seating involves many problems, 
especially where there is a sloping floor as in 
Catford County Secondary School, London. 
This fixed chair with tip-up seat was designed 
by the furniture and display section of the 
LCC architect’s department. 








would seem obvious that a small child needs a smaller chair than a 
large child, and equally obvious that children of the same age are not 
all the same size. Obvious or not, school furniture of the past has been 
for age groups rather than size groups, and there had been little re- 
search into the various physical measurements of children and the 
relationship of these to school furniture. The British Standards Institu- 
tion has now published a new standard for ‘School Dining Tables and 
Chairs’ (2639:1955). While the standard itself is by no means re- 
volutionary — it has been suggested it might well have gone further in 
such matters as surfaces, for example — it is the first of the new British 
Standards on school furniture to incorporate the anthropometric find- 
ings of the sub-committee under the direction of Dr Bransby of the 
Ministry of Health. The appendices to the standard not only give the 
correct dimensions of tables and chairs (which should never be con- 
sidered separately), but also the percentages of sizes likely to be re- 
quired in each age group. While this standard is concerned only with 
dining tables and chairs,* the anthropometric data are valid for all 
school furniture, and will be of great value to designers. 


Standing up to use 

Although performance tests have not yet been employed on school 
furniture, both furniture manufacturers and supplies officers have 
realised the importance of sound construction. Orders for most school 
furniture are placed as the result of tenders, and the wise supplies 
officer does not accept shoddy workmanship. He should have the de- 
tailed and technical knowledge to ensure that his authority gets ‘value 
for money’ which does not imply that he buys on price alone. Some 
furniture, unsatisfactory both in appearance and construction, con- 
tinues to be made. Manufacturers will tell you that they are not proud 
of the stuff but “‘it still sells”, for some authorities think ‘a chair is a 
chair’ and buy the cheapest article on the market, irrespective of 
appearance and suitability alike. 

If you want to find out exactly what is needed in school furniture, talk 
to a teacher, or to a director of education. Then talk to another, and 
you may get a completely different set of requirements. This may be 
both bewildering and disheartening, until you realise that education is, 
after all, a tremendous problem which can be solved only by experi- 
ment. The diversity of requirements is particularly apparent when 
examining the furniture specially designed by authorities. In several 
cases the same item of furniture, presumably for similar use, has been 
designed by three or four authorities when a reasonable commercial 
product already exists. An authority will often complain of the high 
cost of producing a small number of one of its special designs for its 
own use, but it is unusual for a manufacturer to be approached with a 
view to mass production. Collaboration between manufacturer and 
user should be of advantage to both, and where this has happened (as 
in the case of the chair produced by Geo M. Hammer & Co Ltd for the 
Hertfordshire LEA) a useful piece of furniture is the result. How- 
ever, some large authorities (notably London and Kent) design much 
of their own furniture and put the specifications out to tender. 

The London County Council’s resources are unique in that a 





* Sir Gordon Russell has commented that you will get better manners at school meals if 
the children are sitting comfortably; (at the Annual Conference of the Institute of Public 
Supplies Officers, September 1955). 
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Below is a list of the categories of 
equipment used in schools, and on 
the right a selection of some of the 
best designs. 


Specially designed for schools 


(a) Classroom use 

Desks or tables and chairs 
Teacher’s desk and chair 
Lockers 

Chalkboards 


(b) Special subjects rooms 
Geography and history tables 
Science benches 

Art desks or easels 
Housecraft equipment 
Commercial subjects desks 


(c) Halls and dining rooms 
Pianos 

Fixed or stacking chairs 

Dining tables and chairs or forms 
Lecterns or reading desks 

Stage curtains 

(d) Libraries 

Shelves or bookcases 

Tabies and chairs 

Magazine racks 


(e) Cloakroom and sanitary fittings 


(f) Playground and gymnasium 
Apparatus 

Seats 

Litter bins 


Suitable for use in schools, 
although not designed as such 


(a) Housecraft flats 
Domestic furniture and fabrics 


(b) Residential schools 
Domestic furniture and fabrics 


(c) Staff room furniture 


General (occasionally specially 
designed) 


Tableware for school meals 
Clocks 

Lighting fittings 

Display units 

Lettering 
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‘Stackeasy’ chair designed in 1947 by David Medd. *Stackback’ chair designed by David Medd Electric wall clock by Smiths English 
Trapezoidal table by Geo M. Hammer & Co Ltd. and Oliver Cox for Geo M. Hammer & Co. Clocks Ltd. 


Infant’s nesting table designed by 7. W. Leonard Mobile chalkboard designed by Oliver Cox Lockers designed by 7. W. Leonard for 
for Educational Supply Association Ltd. under the direction of the Hertfordshire Educational Supply Association Ltd. 
County Architect; made by Kingfisher Ltd. 





School desk and chair unit by Educational Nesting desk designed by Denis Mobile towel and soap rack designed by 7. W. Leonard 
Supply Association Ltd. Clarke Hall for James D. Bennet Ltd. for Educational Supply Association Ltd. 
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Mayfield Secondary Girls’ School at 
Putney will have accommodation for 2,000 
girls. Much of the furniture has been 
specially designed for this and other 
comprehensive schools by the furniture and 
display section of the LCC architect’s 
department. ABOVE, a housecraft unit and 
stool. BELOW, a general view of a science room 
showing part of the special range of science 
benches, storage cupboards and drawers. 
BOTTOM, an adjustable art desk. 


section of the architect’s department is responsible for the design of 
school furniture. There is close co-operation between this section and 
the supplies officers, and good liaison with teaching staff. The section 
has designed very good furniture to meet special problems. Other 
designs improve on existing solutions, but some are merely a new 
(not necessarily a better) answer to a problem which has aiready been 
solved by a commercial manufacturer. Examples of furniture designed 
by the LCC are shown here and on page 15, much of the best of it 
designed for the comprehensive schools. 

There appears to be scope both for the large furniture manu- 
facturer and the small firm. Obviously as public money is to be spent 
it is important that the price should be a realistic one, but it is equally 
important that a really suitable article be produced. The library 
shelving in a school in Derbyshire shown on page 14, is produced by 
a small firm in its infancy, but it compares favourably, both in price 
and design, with that designed by the LCC. 


More information needed 

There is room, too, for furniture of different types and materials. Desks 
with fixed seats (as shown on page 17) do not conform to present 
educational policy, but in many classrooms where space is restricted 
they are the only solution. Again, many teachers condemn metal fur- 
niture out of hand, saying it is noisy and impracticable, but in some 
counties it is in great demand, and large quantities are exported, es- 
pecially to the tropics. With older children stacking tables or desks with 
book lockers are scarcely practicable, owing to the problems of weight 
and height involved, but there is still a great demand for stacking chairs, 
particularly for assembly hall and dining room use. In addition many 
schools use folding tables and forms for meals. 

Although a great deal of work has been done in Britain to improve 
the standards of school furniture, much remains. There is, for ex- 
ample, no one source of information on this subject: no operational 
research section, as it were, which could be consulted by all the 
people concerned — the teacher, the designer, the supplies officer, the 
manufacturer, the administrator — and which would, in its turn, re- 
ceive comment, criticism and advice. Such a centre would combine 
consumer research in relation to current educational trends; keep 
records of foreign and oversea school furniture; and provide informa- 
tion regarding work in progress by local authorities, the Ministry of 
Education, the Scottish Education Department and other bodies. 

So far as commercial production is concerned, ‘Design Review’ 
provides an illustrated record of current British products, and this 
service is already used by architects, education authorities and sup- 
plies officers. ‘Design Review’, in fact, presents the end product in the 
best possible way, and by consulting it we can appreciate the generally 
high standard of school furniture in this country. 


The Council of Industrial Design Scottish Committee, at the request 
of the Association of Directors of Education in Scotland, has arranged a con- 
ference and exhibition to be held in Edinburgh, on March 6, to discuss the 
problems of rationalising and improving the design of school furniture and 
achieving a co-ordinated system of purchasing. Delegates will be directors 
of education, county and city architects, supplies officers and members of 
education committees, and others concerned with the purchase of school 
furniture and equipment. 
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New thought for dial decoration 


CLOCKS 


A GLANCE THROUGH an illustrated history of clocks covering the last 
hundred years or so would leave a strong impression that clock makers 
on the whole have been dissatisfied with their role in life. Clearly 
clocks have been regarded as menial instruments that must be tolerated 
only for their practical quality. Consequently they have been dis- 
guised as Greek temples, lighthouses, pieces of furniture or as pottery 
plates of the type that seem destined to be hung on walls. Latterly the 
emphasis has changed and, in the USA particularly, clocks are mas- 
querading as charts of the heavens with coloured planets to replace the 
chapters, or as any type of instrument (apart from clocks) that one 
might expect to find in a rocket ship or a radar station. So far the 
television set has rather surprisingly escaped from the role of ‘style- 
maker’. Only in the cheaper mass produced article that cannot afford a 
disguise, or industrial clocks that hardly need one, has the clock 
achieved a form that is unmistakably its own. 

The new range of ‘Gibson’ clocks by Baume & Co, some of which 
are illustrated here, does not entirely escape from this urge to be some- 
thing else. The range does, nevertheless, represent the latest attempt 
by this firm to evolve an essentially modern idiom in clock design and 
as such it should be welcomed. The need to improve the design of 
British clocks was emphasised by John Gray in an article published in 
DESIGN May 1955, and Baume & Co has been one of the very few firms 
in this country to carry out a consistently experimental approach in the 
higher price ranges. 

One of the most important features of the new desk clocks, which 
were designed by Dennis Young, is the interchangeability of the de- 
signs. There are three basic cases which are available in oak, mahogany 
or sycamore and for these there is a choice of four different dial de- 
signs in any of four colours. The addition of three different move- 
ments gives a total of 144 variations. 

Of the cases the most satisfying are 1 and 3, as the circular shape 
seems most directly to express the movement of the hands. These 
cases also gain from the subtlety of the turning, the absence of which 
makes the square shape in 2 seem a little crude and austere. The use of 
serifs in the dial of this clock makes it the most readable example 
while the absence of minute spacings in 1 might worry the more 
meticulous of timekeepers. The decoration of the dial in 3 is one 
example that is trying to look like a compass, and though the pattern 
itself is pleasant it tends to become confused with the hands. The 
wall clock, 4, is another new model and reveals the excellent finish of 
this firm’s products. Its dial is perhaps the most successful of the 
decorative examples. 








JOHN E. BLAKE 


1 The signal box incorporates an operating 
desk, unique in this country, which controls a 
new colour light signalling system. Above the 
desk is a panel which shows diagrammatically 
the movement of trains and the setting of all 
signals and points in the section. The desk and 
panel were made by Metropolitan-Vickers 
Ltd under the direction of A. Moss, signal 
engineer, Eastern Region (DESIGN November 
1955 page 17). 
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POTTERS BAR 


Architect H. H. Powell 

Principal assistant architect R. T. Walters 

Architect in charge James Wyatt 

(All of the architect’s department, British Railways Eastern Region) 


Civil engineering and buildings A. K. Terris 
Electrical installation K. J. Cook 
Signalling A. Moss 

General contractor Kirk & Kirk Ltd 
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Photographs by Sam Lambert 


POTTERS BAR IS THE FIRST reconstructed station in the Eastern Region to 
be completed since the announcement, a little over a year ago, of the 
£1,200 million railway modernisation plan. As such it is of particular 
interest, not only for its own achievements, but also as an indication of 
what we may expect to see when the programme of new and recon- 
structed stations envisaged in the plan has been put into effect. 

It must be remembered, however, that each region exercises a large 
degree of autonomy and it would be wrong to assume that Potters Bar 
is a blueprint for a new style of railway architecture in all regions. Also 
each railway architect’s department serves an extensive area and there 
are a few isolated examples to suggest that ample scope exists for 
individual treatments which exploit local characteristics. 

Judged on its face value the new station is an honest and practical 
expression of its purpose within an established modern English 
architectural idiom. If it has not created new standards in design of 
international significance it need worry only the most sophisticated of 
architectural critics. To have demonstrated that a railway station need 
not be the grim black spot in a town which it normally is, but one of 
its most pleasant and cheerful buildings is in itself a praiseworthy 
achievement. But the fact that the design also makes use of pre- 
stressed concrete for the platform canopies, not always the most 
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2 The entrance to the booking hall. The doors 
are flanked by blue glazed tiles, a finish used 
extensively in the station. Low concrete plant 
holders by Mono Concrete Ltd give the station 
approach a festive atmosphere. 


3 Special care has been given to the 
detailing and finish of the booking office 
window, and this acts as a strong focal point 
in the booking hall. Reeded glass panels are 
set in a polished bronze framework which 
matches the rim of the clock set in a black 
‘Warerite’ panel. The area below the 
window is panelled with iroko boarding. 


4 During the day the booking hall is lit by 
large clerestory windows. Artificial lighting 
is provided by suspended cold cathode 
fittings specially designed by the architects. 
The black framework of these fittings makes 
an effective contrast with the yellow painted 
perforated acoustic boarding of the ceiling. 














Potters Bar 


5 The platforms are at a higher level than 
the booking hall and are reached by ramps 
from a subway. This illustration shows a 
ticket collector’s box in the subway made of 
glass and black ‘Formica’ panels in a simple 
iroko framework. 


6 The ramps are flanked by black wrought 
iron balustrades which incorporate panels for 
displaying posters. 


7 Each platform has an arrangement of 
windbreaks made up of a square section, 
black, metal framework with polished 
‘Georgian’ wired glass and metal covered 
plywood panels painted pale grey. The bench 
seats are made of iroko battens supported on 
a black painted wrought iron framework. 


predictable of materials, is an encouraging sign of an approach which 
does not exclude experiment. 

Why, it might be asked, was Potters Bar singled out from the many 
stations that are in need of rebuilding ? The choice was dictated by a 
major scheme to widen the east coast main line as far as Greenwood 
Box, near New Barnet, and the original station was completely de- 
molished to provide four tracks where previously there had been only 
two. Thus from the beginning the architects were able to design the 
complete station including, apart from the main station building, the 
signal box, goods offices, weighbridge shelter, lock-up garages and 
various other buildings, as a unified and co-ordinated whole. Such an 
opportunity has been rare in recent railway history and at Potters Bar 
the challenge has been met convincingly. Considerable care has been 
given to the planning of the main station approach. The planting of 
trees and grass will eventually enhance the effect while a group of low 
concrete plant holders by the main doors is a reminder of the debt 
which the character of the scheme owes to the Festival of Britain. 
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8 Waiting rooms are unpretentious but 
comfortable. The upholstered seating under 
the windows conceals the radiators and warm 
air escapes through neat horizontal louvres 
which are flush with the window cills. The 
end wall is dark green and the table, with a 
grey ‘Warerite’ top and black tubular metal 
legs, is by Conran Furniture. 


9 As much attention has been given to 
accommodation for station staff as for the 
public. This porters’ room has modern 
plywood chairs and ‘Warerite’ covered table 
by Conran Furniture. 


10 and 11 Two types of platform lighting are 
provided which incorporate the station name. 
Those fittings at the ends of the platforms, 10, 
are at right angles to the track and can thus be 
seen easily by passengers in an approaching 
train. The lights themselves are cold cathode 
in a simple ‘Perspex’ case and were made by 
Ionlite Ltd to the design of the Regional 
architect, in corjunction with the chief 
mechanical and electrical engineer, Eastern 
and North Eastern Regions. The fittings are 
supported on prestressed concrete columns 
adapted from designs originally produced by the 
architect’s department of the former Railway 
Executive. The fittings suspended from the 
platform canopies, 11, are less satisfying 

in shape owing to the sharp angularity of the 
metal end caps. They are standard products 

in a range produced by Ionlite Ltd. 


12 A number of litter containers designed by 
the architects are fitted along the platforms. 
The slatted wood for the outer cover follows 
the practice of an LCC design for use in 
Royal parks, and is one of the more successful 
solutions to this problem. 


13 Concrete frames for posters contribute to 
the pattern of rectangles along the platform 
buildings but unfortunately draw attention to 
the conventional nature of many of the 
topographical poster designs. 
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Charlotte Mayer lectured at 
both courses described here. 
She speaks on interior 
decoration, furnishing and 
colour and also lectures on 
painting and sculpture for 
the University of London. 


Courses 


for 


customers 


JEAN STEWART 
Retail Officer, CoID 


Part of the exhibition arranged at Lee’s of Ashford during the course. 
Simple and easily constructed partitions were used and an excellent 
effect produced at small cost. 


RIGHT A group of prospective home-makers inspecting furniture at 
Elliston & Cavell before attending one of the lectures. 
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THE COID’S WORK with retailers has been mainly con- 
cerned with exhibitions in shops and with staff training. 
Some of these exhibitions were featured in DESIGN for 
June 1952 and April 1954, but staff training has not yet 
been described. Briefly, it has consisted in co-operating 
in training schemes in shops and holding independent 
residential courses which have been attended by re- 
tailers at all levels and from all parts of the United 
Kingdom. These courses have provided valuable op- 
portunities to learn more about methods of manufac- 
ture and design and for discussions on these subjects 
between people with similar problems. Many have said 
that they have gone back to their shops better equipped 
to sell, because they have learned to analyse the goods 
and thus to have confidence in the things that are 
well made and well designed; and the confident sales- 
man passes on his confidence to his customers. 

An entirely new activity developed this year when 
Norton Lee, a partner of Lee’s of-Ashford, Kent, a 
small family furnishing firm, asked the Council for help 
in planning a course for his customers. A series of five 
lectures was arranged for the aftérnoons of successive 
market days, when many housewives from surrounding 
country districts come into Ashford. The talks dealt 
with various aspects of furnishing and during the last 


Sam Lambert 
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Stephen Garrett at Elliston & Cavell ’s course discussing points to look for when buying furniture. 
He is an architect and has recently appeared on B BC Television in the programme ‘Design Review’. 


week the students were invited to plan furnishing 
schemes, some of which were discussed by Charlotte 
Mayer, the lecturer, during her final talk. A small ex- 
hibition of room corners was arranged in the shop and 
was used to illustrate the talks. This well attended 
course aroused considerable interest; it was perhaps 
surprising to find that many older people were quick to 
accept modern designs. Up to that time Lee’s had 
stocked very little modern furniture and had to buy 
special pieces chosen from ‘Design Review’ for the 
exhibition. But, as all this furniture has since been sold 
and in some cases repeat orders taken, it would seem 
that a new market has been created as a result of 
customer education. 

Following this experiment other shops have become 
interested in the idea, the first being Elliston & Cavell 
of Oxford where a course was held in the autumn of 
1955. Elliston & Cavell, a department store, is con- 
siderably larger than Lee’s and the talks were held in a 
small theatre usually set aside for fashion shows. 
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Three room corners were arranged in alcoves and each 
week a fresh display was shown on the platform to 
illustrate the talk. The programme was similar to the 
one used at Lee’s but as the audience was larger the 
planning of schemes by the students was not attempted. 
There were young couples in the audience at the even- 
ing lectures and they and others who were planning new 


homes or irefurnishing old ones took a lively interest. 
It is too soon to assess the results of this course, but 
Patrick Skelton, the managing director, considered that 
it immediately had the desired effect from the point of 
view of publicity and prestige. 


Now that interest is increasing in modern furnishing 
design, success for courses of this kind is practically 
assured. Apart from the service given to customers, the 
staff of furniture and furnishing departments can also 
learn much from the lectures. The CoID can recom- 
mend speakers from its lecture panel for single lectures 
or complete courses and is happy to help in their 
planning and promotion. 








Above is part of a tile pattern 
photographed by Jay in El Greco’s 
house in Toledo. In the design on 
the right for a new Whitehead 
furnishing fabric the artist Le 
Brocquy has enhanced the star- 
like quality of the small recurrent 
tile units. 


A source of 


PATTERN 


The illustrations show new patterns for furnishing 
fabrics produced by David Whitehead Ltd. Working 


with ‘The Ambassador’ and its fashion editor Fay, 


the painter Louis Le Brocquy has derived his 


designs from Spanish art and nature. 


















IT IS PERHAPS taking furnishing fabric designers a long 
time to realise that the bulk of their work is transient. 
Curtains hang for years rather than decades and up- 
holstered stuffs need changing rather than cleaning 
long before the life of the chair or settee is exhausted. 
If our inclination to follow American trends in interior 
furnishing can be taken as a guide, then the speed of 
change in both needs and tastes is likely to increase in 
the coming years. 

But whether or not he requires the challenge of a 
voracious market, the textile designer has constantly to 
look for fresh inspiration. Instead of looking backwards 
to polish a period relic or sideways, as so many do, to 
modify a recent quartic, why not go on to nature, and 
even man-made things, like a wall, a sickle or a country- 
side ? The designer has to refine his vision before ex- 
tending the medium of his art, but it is by no means 
easy to say how he is to do this. 

The editors of “The Ambassador’ are well aware of 


























the dilemma as a recent issue shows. In a feature 
called ‘Pattern in Contrast’ they have this to say: 
“Textile design has been feeding off its own body for 
too long. Abstract design too often is merely derived 
from abstract design. The contrived texture and the 
playroom doodle are wearing a little thin.” To provide 
an alternative they sent the painter, Louis Le Brocquy, 
and their fashion editor and photographer, Jay, to 
Spain where, as they point out, there are “richness of 
variety, a vitality of form and colour, and stark con- 
trasts...” 

When they returned Le Brocquy, aided by Jay’s 
photographs and his own sketches, produced a varied 
series of designs which do not belong to any named 
idiom, so far, and which preserve the sketch-like spon- 
taneity of the original impression. On these pages we 
show four of his designs that have, in company with 
others, been produced by David Whitehead Ltd and 
launched on the market this month. 


These sickles were discovered by Fay in a shop 
doorway in Andujas. On the left they have 
been excitingly transformed by Le Brocquy 
for cotton slub cloth (SP156). Left, centre, is 
a design inspired by a cobbled courtyard 
(SP154), and right, the cotton sateen is 
derived from a Toledo wall (SP155). The 
designer was Louis Le Brocquy for David 
Whitehead’s new range of fabrics. 














ROSETTA DESBROW 


The first results of a large 
presentation programme 
by W. M. de Majo for 
Brades Nash Tyzack will 


shortly be seen in the shops 


New identity for 


IN 1951, A SERIES OF AMALGAMATIONS of old-established 
firms in the hand tool industry was completed by the 
joining together of two organisations, Nash Tyzack 
Industries (which itself was composed of three com- 
panies) with W. Hunt & Sons, The Brades Ltd, be- 
tween them running six factories and making over 
1,000 different hand tools. The companies sold their 
products under 17 well-known trade names and more 
not so well known, through home selling staffs and a 
network of oversea agents. The necessary process of 
integretion began with the formation of a new com- 
pany, Brades Nash Tyzack Sales Ltd, to take over the 
sales side of the whole group. One oversea agent was 
retained in each area (there are now 50) and the sales 
force at home had to be welded into one unit. 

As BNT Sales was, so to speak, grafted on to the 
producing factories it needed to establish its identity 
with its customers, who previously had known the 
names Brades and Nash and Tyzack as separate enti- 
ties. The go-ahead managing director, Peter Boulton, 
had been impressed in America by the way manu- 
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BRADES 


Shears 


BRADES NASH 





Three successive ways of using the new symbol so that finally each 
of the group’s old trade names can be eliminated. 


diverse products 


facturers of hand tools presented them to the public, 
and realised that presentation might provide the means 
of binding the varied products of his organisation into 
one family group. 

W. M. de Majo was appointed consultant designer in 
August 1954, and, in a systematic manner, he began to 
analyse the situation, disentangle the puzzle and find a 
means to integrate all the products and trade marks. 

The first thing was to establish the name of the new 
company. As its initials, BNT, are euphonious and 
trip off the tongue, they were made the key to a trade 
mark, which symbolises the linking of the old firms 
by enclosing the letters within three diamonds. It can 
be used on its own, or together with one of the indi- 
vidual company names, which the designer envisages 
can be gradually reduced and finally dropped. It is felt 
by the firm that it is too soon to drop all the old trade 
marks, but as most of them were made decades ago, 
they do not reflect the new brisk approach of the firm 
to all aspects of the running of the business. 

The next problem was packaging, which affected 
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SPECIMEN SHEET No V 
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SPECIMEN SHEET No VI 
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The type specimen sheets and tool pattern papers which the designer 
has prepared for the guidance of B NT executives in ordering print. 


The shape of the plastering trowel suggested the triangular shape for 
the pack, which is effective as a counter display and makes bulk pack- 
ing simple. The pack is assembled without glue or staples, and the 
tool pattern is printed in white on brick colour. Designed by W. M. 
and Veronica de Majo. 





4 A display and carry-pack for a fork and trowel set. When the pack 
was designed, the designer felt a redistribution of the paint area on 
the tools and a change of colour were desirable. The paint was carried 
up to the handle, making possible the economy of dipping in pl ace of 
hand brushing, and the traditional red was changed to yellow. It is 
intended to omit the wording in subsequent reprinting of the pack. 
Designed by W. M. and Veronica de Majo, with L. Bramberg. 
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individual packs, bulk packing and counter cartons. 
Each factory had looked after its own boxing and 
organised its own printing of labels with the old trade 
names. To reduce the resulting variety into something 
that would be recognisable was imperatively urgent. 
Redesigning the whole series from scratch would have 
taken far too long. Something which could be done 
quickly was needed. 


Uniformity with economy 

Mr de Majo’s solution was to produce a printed 
paper that could be laminated on to all the boxes 
already in use. It has an overall pattern of stylised tool 
shapes, and is effective in many different sizes. It 
makes its point immediately and Mr Boulton com- 
mented that it was exactly what he had been searching 
for without being able to describe it. Use of the paper 
means that, quickly and not too expensively, all the 
products are given a uniform dress. It widens recogni- 
tion for the group’s products, so that the faithful buyer 
of a Brades tool learns that BNT makes others. The 
hand tools produced by the group range from axes to 
wedges, include gardening and agricultural tools, tools 
of all kinds for builders and ancillary trades, for bakers 
and butchers, blacksmiths and shipwrights. They were 
classified into 12 tool groups, and each was given a 
different colour for the overall tool-patterned paper. 
The intention is to print directly on to board, where 
quantities are sufficiently large. 

For wholesale and retail handling the boxes have to 
be labelled, and box-end labels have been redesigned 
so involving a degree of rationalisation of box sizes. 
The new labels carry a symbolic illustration of the tool 
concerned, its name and pattern number, and show 
how many units the box contains. One of the by-ways 
of this aspect of the BNT design story is the forcing of 
efficiency by the firm on its suppliers. Greater effi- 
ciency is demanded in this case from box makers, who 
now have to keep to specified sizes, and from printers, 
who will have to keep to the chosen identification 
colours and typefaces. The pilot run of any new design 
is carried out under the supervision of the designer. On 
reorders, he sees colour proofs. As an aid to the 
maintenance of uniformity, Mr de Majo has prepared a 
set of standard type specimens for the new BN T logo- 
type diamond and the labels, because print ordering is 
still an activity of the individual factories. 


Packing for point-of-sale 

The other packaging problem is the individual pack- 
ing of tools to be sold over the counter, which had 
never been done before in the group, and is not done 
much in the industry. But, to quote Mr Boulton, ““The 
days of the brown paper parcel are dead’’. In order to 
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The packaging of the garden shears presented the problem of packing a 
heavy article so that it would travel well. The unusual course of 
using corrugated cardboard was taken. The tool pattern is printed in 
green ona grey linen grain finish paper. The use of the name ‘Brades’ 
however, almost as another trade mark without the logotype, creates 
uncertainty. Designed by W. M. and Veronica de Majo. 


make a start, it was decided to design a display and 
selling carton for one tool from each tool group. 
About half have been done so far. The shape of the 
tool often dictates the general shape of the pack, and 
use is made in all of them of the overall tool pattern 
paper. The aim of the designer is to produce a carton 
which is light in weight and assembled without glue or 
staples, yet is strong enough and is economical to pro- 
duce. Not only is it necessary to preserve the firm’s 
family likeness throughout the packs, short of falling 
into possible dangers of standardisation, but there 
must be sufficient flexibility to suit the demands and 
character of the different tools. 

When the pack for the small garden fork and trowel 
was made, Mr de Majo felt that some alteration in the 
appearance of the product would bring it more in keep- 
ing with the pack. This was a good illustration of the 
indivisibility of design — once an improvement has be- 
gun it must run its course. In effect, so small a thing as 
a redistribution of the paint area and a change of 
colour from the traditional red to yellow gave the tools 
a fresh look. Moreover, this design operation proves 
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another classic dictum: that good design helps produc- 
tion. Painting can now be done by dipping instead of 
hand brushing, and manufacturing costs are further 
reduced because a smaller area is polished. These 
economies help to pay the packaging costs. 

The result of this exercise has been twofold. First, 
it has been decided to bring in the consultant designer 
when any new tool is being produced, so that unity is 
achieved from the start. Second, it has made the firm 
realise that perhaps all is not entirely well with the 
actual design of the tools, which are traditional, and 
have been modified slowly, if at all, often without the 
benefit of fundamental re-examination. There is, how- 
ever, considerable doubt whether the conservatism of 
the customer wouid toierate change. But in one respect 
there is a desire for more tidiness: over the years extra 
labels and stamps have been added to tools in a some- 
what haphazard manner, and the need for revising and 
rationalising is realised. BNT Sales is substituting 
colour branding for paper labels and transfers, and this 
will demand greater ingenuity in design, because of the 
technical limitations of the process. 


Changing by evolution 

The problem of eliminating the old trade marks may 
take longer to solve than packaging and presentation. 
There is a story that some secateurs were sent to a 
certain district without the familiar labels, and sales 
dropped. They recovered when the labels were used. 
The old trade marks are being redesigned gradually to 
give thern a more contemporary look, and are to be 
used in conjunction with the BNT symbol. Where 
possible, the boider step is being taken of changing the 
illustrated mark to a word description. 


A selection of the labels in use by the various factories which com- 
prise the BNT group. The designer will work on these to simplify 
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BNT’s design project is now well under way. A 
project of this size does not come into a designer’s 
office every day, and to keep it going efficiently it has 
to be meticulously organised. Mr de Majo has de- 
veloped systems for keeping track of every job, and 
each has its design brief, showing fully the information 
the designer needs before he starts. When the design 
work is done, an information chart gives all the design 
details and quantity requirements for the job; the 
client’s copy serves him as a master guide for reordering 
supplies. The designer needs to be as systematic and 
efficient in the way he works as any business enter- 
prise. Only by this means would as much have been 
achieved so quickly in an outstandingly ambitious 
programme. “I believe that this redesign programme 
is one of the most ambitious undertaken since the war 
by any manufacturer and designer in this country’, 
says Mr Boulton. Emphasis is given to the important 
place he assigns design in his programme for the re- 
organisation and modernisation of his group of com- 
panies, by his making it the major responsibility of his 
personal assistant, Guy Rowberry, a director of Brades 
Nash Tyzack Sales Ltd. 

Some questions remain. Will the conservatism, 
which the firm believes it has to deal with in its custo- 
mers at home and overseas, in fact be strong enough to 
resist the implementation of a full design policy ? Will 
the 40 or so major and minor trade names wither 
away under the impact of the new BNT logotype and 
when ? Will a new outlook on design prevail to the ex- 
tent of allowing a fundamental re-appraisal of tradi- 
tionally designed tools? Would such a process be 
speeded up under the impact of the first tools designed 
from scratch by the consultant designer ? 


and ultimately bring them under the comprehensive trade name and 
logotype. Such labels have been familiar to the public for years. 


RADES NASH TYZACK 
SOLID TANG 
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EQUIPPING HOSPITALS 


Independent research into use produces new solutions for design 





Studies in the Functions and Design of Hospitals 


Nuffield Provincial Hospitals Trust; Richard Llewelyn 
Davies, Director and Architect of the Investigation. 
OUP 1955, 63s 
THIs IS A MOST important book, not only for the matter 
contained in it, but also for the lead that it gives. 
Architectural research, in any real sense of that much- 
abused word ‘research’, is scarce and we could do with 
more of it. The only comparable programme of archi- 
tectural research in this country is that upon school 
design now proceeding at the Ministry of Education. 
There also they have brought the client side into the 
team, mingling educationists with architects, just as 
the Nuffield Investigation has a doctor and a nurse in the 
team alongside the architects and the various experts in 
the technique of research as such, whatever the subject. 
As every practising architect knows, one of the 
greatest difficulties is to get clear instructions before 
beginning to design. This is hard enough with an indi- 
vidual client for a private house, more difficult when it 
is a board of directors and very nearly impossible when 
building for the public, a client whom one never meets. 
Hospitals, like schools, fall into this last category, which 
is why architectural research is particularly needed and 
why representatives of the client side work in the 
research team. Owing to their collaboration the investi- 
gation has been able to dig deep into the principles 
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underlying the assumptions that have guided hospital 
design for several generations. Without medical allies, 
the architects would have found it hard to question the 
guidance upon which they were told to base their de- 
signs, although they were often baffled by the many 
contradictions in medical preferences. 

Although the investigation stresses that “‘there can 
be no single or ideal solution ..* and the task of 
thinking out the needs of a particular case... must 
remain with the hospital authorities and their archi- 
tects”, there is much solid information in the book that 
architects can use directly in the drawing office — and 
not only hospital architects. Perhaps the most remark- 
able is the revolution in ward design to which the 
investigation lends the weight of its authority. Since 
the days of Florence Nightingale, wards have been long 
and narrow with windows on either side and beds with 
their heads against the piers between the windows. Now, 
facilitated by a change in medical practice to early 
ambulation and resulting from work studies in hos- 
pitals and medical research such as that into cross- 
infection, with physical studies such as daylighting and 
noise control, a much more compact ward plan has 
evolved. This is structurally more economical, more 
satisfactory architecturally, more comfortable for the 
patients and more convenient for the hospital staff. It 
has already begun to be adopted for other hospitals 
than the two experimental buildings put up in con- 
junction with the investigation: for example, the 
hospital at Alexandria, Dumbartonshire, architect J. L. 
Gleave. 

The Nuffield Investigation has also produced new 
designs for many items of hospital furniture and equip- 
ment to accord with its proposals for the buildings and 
its analysis of the work to be done in them. When we 
started ‘Design Review’ for the Festival of Britain, 
we consulted the investigation in its early days and 
found that the design of most current hospital furni- 
ture was being called severely in question. Soon it 
should be possible to enlarge that section of ‘Design 
Review’ for products whose design is based upon the 
Nuffield recommendations. MARK HARTLAND THOMAS 
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Larkfield hospital ward block from the south- 
east. Generous fenestration above and below 
eye-level in the wards can be seen. 


Larkfield 


Special equipment 
designed for an 
experimental ward 
in a hospital 


at Greenock 


Designers: the Nuffield 
research team directed by 


Richard Llewelyn Davies 


Photographs by Sam Lambert 
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Studies to determine the needs for nursing efficiency, amenity to patients 
and economy in building have led to the construction of two ward buildings 
designed to test some of its findings by the Nuffield Investigation into the 
Functions and Design of Hospitals. The first of these, at Larkfield hospital, 
Greenock near Glasgow, is now complete, and the second, at Musgrave Park 
hospital near Belfast, is now under construction. 

No attempt was made by the team to design all the equipment used in the 
experimental buildings because, although the design of much of the 
equipment for use in hospitals could be studied from first principles with 
advantage, there was not enough time to complete such a task. Since the 
experimental buildings are financed entirely from the normal budget of the 
regional hospital boards in whose areas they fall, economy was a matter of 
first importance. Standard items of hospital equipment were used in the 
experimental buildings wherever possible, but in some instances, due to the 
experimental approach, the functional requirements were different from 
normal, and it was found that no standard article would serve satisfactorily. 
At Larkfield hospital, designs were made for beds, bedside lockers, elbow or 
wrist operated door pulls, a table/desk for use by patients or nurses, a small 
wardrobe for use in single-bed wards, a surgeons’ washbasin, and a ward 
light fitting. The surgeons’ washbasin was not actually installed at Larkfield, 
but it is now on the market, and will be used at Musgrave Park hospital. 


A general view down one of the wards at 
Larkfield hospital. The nurses’ station, see 
page 36, is beyond the bay on the right. 











Larkfield 


Experimental ward 


A bed was required to be (a) easily 
adjustable in height to allow a bedfast 
patient to be nursed at high level, and at 
low level to enable an elderly or early 
ambulant patient to get out of or into bed 
without assistance; (b) very little more 
expensive than an ordinary hospital bed ; 
(c) easily moved, but rigid when placed 
in a set position ; (d) provided with the 
usual facilities for fixing lifting poles, 
drip stands, side rails, and a normal 
adjustable and removable backrest. 
Beds are cn the market which provide 
these facilities, but in every case they 
are more costly than an ordinary 
hospital bed. For general medical and 
surgical wards, the team thought that 
rather than a few special beds, every 
bed should provide the required 
facilities; and it was therefore 
important that the price should be very 
low. The investigation collaborated 
with a firm of hospital equipment 
manufacturers, and a mock-up was 
produced from standard parts taken 
from the existing range of beds and 
other equipment. The final version is 
shown in I. 

The main feature of the bed, which 
costs £12, is that the head and foot are 
connected by a frame which is 
independent of the mattress frame. In 
this way there is enough rigidity to 
enable the mattress frame to rest quite 
loosely in sockets at the head and foot. 
Two sets of sockets of the type used in 
ships’ bunks are provided, 2, one set 
above the other, and the mattress 

frame can be lifted quite easily from one 
to the other. The sockets are placed to 
give heights of 2 ft 10 inches and 2 ft 

to the top of a 6-inch ‘Dunlopillo’ 
mattress. The beds move easily on 
4-inch rubber-tyred castor wheels, with 
a simply operated braking pedal on the 
wheels at diagonally opposite ends. 
These pedals when depressed hold the 
bed immobile. 

The head and backrest, 3, can be 
adjusted as required for the two 
mattress heights, and the complete 
bed-head can be removed to allow access 
to the patient from the end of the bed. 
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The bedside locker, 4, has been 
designed by the investigation so that its 
two compartments face the bed to be 
accessible to the patient at either of the 
two heights. The compartments can be 
closed by flap-down doors and the 
construction and fittings have been 
simplified as much as possible. The 
shelves are at a height of 1 ft 4 inches 
and 2 ft 5 inches above the floor, and the 
locker is 3 ft 3 inches high. The 
supporting legs are continued to the top 
of the locker where they turn outwards 
to form lifting handles or towel rails. 
The locker can be used on either side of 
the bed, the handle nearest the wall 
being used as a towel rail. Each 
compartment is ventilated by a slot at 
the top of the door. The top and the 
shelves are painted with a plastic sealer 
designed for use on floors. 


An adjustable overbed table, 5, is used 
with the lockers. This is a standard 

item which has been modified to be 
adjustable over a range of heights to 

suit the two-level bed. 


Each patient has a reading lamp, see 1, 
under his own control. The hand is 
pressing the call button. 
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Larkfield 


Experimental ward 





} A wrist or elbow operated door pull, 

7 and 8, was designed for use on doors 
where nurses might have both hands 

| occupied, or where for hygienic reasons 

| the door furniture must not be touched. 

This handle is fixed so that the top of the 

crook is 3 ft 4 inches above the floor. 


| The table/desk, 9, was designed for use 
as a dining table in the day spaces, or by 
the addition of a block of drawers, a desk 

in the offices or the nurses’ stations as 
shown here. Two sizes were designed, 
2 ft 10 inches square and 2 ft 10 inches 
by 5 ft 10 inches by 2 ft 4 inches high, the 
height being fixed as a result of work 
done in the department of anatomy in 

the University of Birmingham. 
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Oversea Review 





Pacific Idiom in fabrics for Australia 


‘Pacific Idiom’, a private exhibition of 
furnishing fabrics by Continental and 
Australian manufacturers on sale in 
Australia, was held recently by the 
British Man-Made Fibres Federation at 
Hamilton House, London, and in Man- 
chester. It was the first devoted to fur- 
nishings for a specific market in a pro- 
gramme of exhibitions of foreign samples 
being organised by the federation’s de- 
sign and market research section. This 
collection, which was made by an Aus- 
tralian agent of the federation, was not a 
cross section of what is available in Aus- 


Both the reports present a clear account 
of the growing feeling for modern de- 
sign, although there is some divergence 
of opinion concerning the extent of its 
influence in various sections of the Aus- 
tralian population. The BMFF states 
that the feeling for modern design is not 
restricted by money or geography. 

Mr Grundfest, on the other hand, 
says that “too many homes both in the 
middle and lower class suburbs are 
still ‘designed’ by the builder or owner”’. 
In the outlying areas it will be many 
years before change can be expected, an 
exception always being “kitchens and 
electrical appliances which in West 
Wyalong are as modern as in Mel- 
bourne’’. Both reports agree that the 
younger architects in Australia, most of 
whom have been trained in the USA or 
have worked in Europe, are primarily 
responsible for creating the growing de- 
mand for simple modern design. 

Mr Grundfest points out that while 
only a short time ago all the big stores 
had nothing else to show but old 
fashioned goods, the situation has 
recently changed to a considerable ex- 
tent. Today the few best stores sell 
approximately 60 per cent of modern 
furniture, he says, and the remaining 
stores are following slowly but surely. 

Although modern Australian design re- 
flects many international characteristics, 
the Pacific Idiom itself has grown from 
the first conscious efforts to produce a 
new style of architecture and interior 
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tralia, but a picture of the competition 
which British manufacturers face in a 
small but important and growing section 
of the Australian market. Consequently 
no British examples were included in the 
display which was also not confined to 
man-made fibres, since the design story 
applies equally to cottons. The fabrics 
were shown against a background of 
appropriate architectural photographs, 
colour schemes, carpets and wallpapers, 
all part of Australia’s Pacific Idiom. 

As an appendage to the exhibition the 
federation has produced a report defining 
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Sweden 

Sweden heads the list of Britain’s com- 
petitors in Australia both for the merit of the 
designs and the quantity available. The 


the Pacific Idiom. Australia’s consump- 
tion of fabrics is likely to double during 
the next 10-15 years as a result of popula- 
tion increases largely through immigra- 
tion. ““The way to sell those extra 
fabrics”, the report emphasises, “‘is to 
keep one step ahead of the competition, 
and the way to keep one step ahead is to 
anticipate the lines on which Australia’s 
own conception of style must progress.” 

This report and another by P. 7. 
Grundfest, an Australian designer, sent 
independently to DESIGN, have been sum- 
marised in the following article. 


fabrics are said to be popular because of their 


cool colour schemes, naturalistic inspiration 
and their looseness and grace. 





Pacific Idiom continued 


decoration which is individual and re- 
cognisably Australian. The BMFF 
defines the idiom as “a blend of the 
Pacific bamboo-and-palm-leaf out-of- 
doors style, and the more sophisticated 
notions of Frank Lloyd Wright’. It 
means “textured natural woods; bam- 
boo; contrasting wood and stone sur- 
faces; much use of metal; an outdoor 
appearance carried right into the home 
with rough finished stone and wood re- 
peatirg outdoor wall surfaces indoors; 
clean clear colours which either grow 
from the landscape or flash across it 
gaily like its own hibiscus trees and 
humming birds; lots of white; massed 
plants; modern wrought iron used both 
inside and outside the house’’. 


Market requirements 

What types of fabric are needed to fit in 
with this architectural style? The Pacific 
Idiom, says the BMFF, “calls for 
fabrics of exceptional weight and ‘body’, 
combining fluidity and firmness... . It 
seems that really heavy spuns with their 
admirable crease resisting qualities 
could do a job here which at present is 
being done almost entirely by cotton 
tweeds.”” The report gives two groups 
of colours that are needed to contribute 


to the feeling of spaciousness and air 
which the new houses strive to create. 
Firstly, bold contrasts as in the fluid 

continued on page 40 


Italy 

Though large scale, sophisticated designs such 
as these are still in the novelty class, their 
clear, hand-painted appearance and colour- 
ing make them particularly suitable for the 
Australian market. Many of the fabrics, 
however, tend to be expensive. 


Germany 

German fabrics are generally lower in price 
than Italian. The designs have the simplicity 
which is required but sometimes the colours 
are not suitable for the Australian market. 
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Japan 

These two fabrics are typical of the designs ” 
which are being offered by Japan. Because of 
their very low price they sell extremely well, 
mostly to the suburban type of household. 
The colours go well against the bright, sunny 
windows, but the designs are crude interpreta- 
tions of British ‘contemporary’ designs of five 

or more years ago. 





Holland 

This type of cotton folkweave is used ex- 
tensively for semi outdoor living areas such as 
glass walled verandas and sun rooms. It is one 
of a large range of similar cheerful geometric 
weaves made in Holland. 
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Switzerland 

Many Swiss furnishing fabrics on sale in « 
Australia are disappointing compared with 
their dress prints, although many of the Swiss 
cotton furnishings in the lower price range are 
best sellers. Two of the pieces shown here are 
good examples of the black, white and red 
group made popular by Australian architects 
while the design at the bottom is representative 

of the ‘gold look’ in fabrics for a luxury market. 
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Pacific Idiom continued 


black and white and red and white 
Australian prints. Secondly, the small 
tone-on-tone effects such as half-inch 
checks or mosaic-like patterns, which 
from a distance give an effect of texture. 
Strong brilliant colours on a pure 
white ground are popular in wide sec- 
tions of the market while the ‘gold look’ 
in some designs from Italy and Switzer- 
land is satisfying the needs of a growing 
luxury market. The report gives other 
qualities which are needed. “The de- 
mand for novel, interesting plain colour 
weaves with a thick but easy draping 
texture is far in excess of the supply. 
Designs that give a sense of height are 
needed to overcome the effect of low 
ceilings common in Australia. A fabric 
frequently asked for is heavy curtain 
netting. There is a strong feeling for 
textural effects both in printed and 
woven designs and the need for good 
quality and washability is stressed.” 


British designs 
Seen together, the two reports present 
opinions which in substance agree on 
the extent to which British manu- 
facturers are satisfying these require- 
ments. Mr Grundfest pointed out that 
the first British attempts “failed be- 
cause designs in lovely pastel shades 
which may have looked beautiful in a 
Manchester showroom proved ‘wash- 
outs’ under an Australian sky’’. How- 
ever, Britain, he goes on to say, “‘has 
learned her lesson, and what is offered 
now does, to a certain degree, compete 
successfully with Continental mate- 
rials”. The BMFF on the other hand 
says “It is a cheering fact that the best 
printed spuns and rayon brocades in 
most stores are British. ... We seem to 
have hit the right note in clean fresh- 
looking designs.” The report outlines 
three criticisms of British fabrics which 
have been made by buyers in nearly all 
parts of the country: British patterns 
are too complex, the colours are too 
dark, the fabrics are not heavy enough. 
Summing up, the BMFF report says 
“There can be no doubt that the Pacific 
Idiom is a most honest and thorough 
attempt to work out Australia’s special 
needs in homes and to express them in 
terms of good design. What is needed is 
something gracious, dignified, gay and 
clear of colour that will bring softness 
to the spacious, airy, glass-walled rooms, 
and something that will never look 
fusty and indoorish in the company of 
so much light.” 
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Australia — prints 

Aboriginal motifs, as in the design at the top, 
represent only a part of Australia’s own ex- 
pression of the Pacific Idiom in furnishing 
fabrics. Fluid designs in simple colours using 


Australia —- weaves 

These designs show the type of thick, textured 
weaves which are in great demand. Another 
Australian fabric which is particularly suc- 
cessful is a heavy homespun looking material 


either abstract or naturalistic motifs are 
probably more representative, though the de- 
signs often lack the sophistication of those 
from Italy or Sweden. 


called ‘canasta cloth’. It is sold in white and 
in an excellent range of strong colours and is a 
perfect expression of the feeling for luxury 
in Australia’s modern interiors. 
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A glimpse of Soviet design 


Little has been seen in Europe since the 
last war of the Soviet Union’s approach 
to industrial design. The ‘Indian In- 
dustries Fair’ held recently in New 
Delhi was therefore of particular in- 
terest as it included a large Russian 
pavilion as well as national pavilions 
from several other countries east of the 
iron curtain. James Gardner, the exhi- 
bition and interior designer, has re- 
turned from a visit to the Fair and has 
sent DESIGN his impressions with photo- 
graphs of Russian products, some of 
which are illustrated here. 

The British conception of a trade 
fair, as a series of stalls each sponsored 
by an individual manufacturer, does not 
seem to suit the eastern countries, 
writes Mr Gardner. The national pavi- 
lions of the USSR, China, Rumania, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland and Eastern 
Germany each represented a concerted 
effort on a national scale to impress the 
Indians and steal the show. From this it 
seems reasonable to suppose that the 
products displayed are regarded as 
representative of the best. 

In the Russian pavilion itself stood a 
30-ft statue of Lenin under a great 
arched transept in surroundings re- 
miniscent of an Edwardian railway 
station concourse. The exhibits were 
dominated by machinery, the forecourt 
of the pavilion being an acre of agri- 
cultural implements in gay colours. The 
machines and machine tools seemed 
practical and robust in appearance, but 
lacked the authority of form and the 
finish expected in products of the west. 
The consumer goods were remarkable 
in lacking serious design thought and 
showed no modern western influence. 

A mass of pottery, crude in form and 
over-decorated, coffee urns reminiscent 
of an Edwardian hotel coffee room and 
kettles which have not yet achieved 
clean lines, were typical. The television 
set shown on page 42 revealed the most 
honest and direct approach. Textile 
prints still followed the pre-war English 
floral tradition, and the general im- 
pression was rather ‘chintzy’ and lack- 
ing in innovation. In design and quality 
generally the products were comparable 
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ABOVE A display of Russian farm machinery 
with the pavilion in the background. 


LEFT Over-decorated pottery and Edwardian- 
looking pottery figure. 


BELOW Printed fabrics following the poorer 
aspects of the English floral tradition. 
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to the cheaper goods in British counter- 
market stores. 

The typography and layout of books, 
ranging in subjects from technology to 
the ballet, were comparable to some of 
our best. Children’s books particularly 
showed a real interest and imagination. 
In this case, however, cheap reproduc- 
tion and paper for mass production did 
not do justice to the designs. 

There was little evidence that the 
current volte face in Russian archi- 
tecture, revealed in a recent Soviet 
Government decree ordering the elimi- 
nation of extravagance and unnecessary 
ornament in new buildings, has yet had 
its effect on domestic consumer pro- 
ducts. It was, however, on the scale of 
their approach that the eastern pavilions 
made their impact. The USA at- 
tempted to balance this scale with a 
large building featuring atomic energy 
and television. But the British pavilion, 
organised by a commercial company, 
though occupying 38,400 sq ft, housed 
the exhibits of only 18 firms. It seemed 
a relatively small and ill conceived 
building hidden in the shadow of the 
imposing Polish pavilion. 


ABOVE The simplest and most honest design 
although the corner decorations are weak. 


RIGHT Practical and robust machine tools 
were shown. 


BELOW Group of pottery of a standard similar 
to cheap British counter-market products. 
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Canada 


International aluminium 
product design 


The first international exhibition of 
Good Design in Aluminium’ is now 
touring Canada, and is to be shown later 
in the year in the USA. It is an enter- 


RIGHT A general view of the ‘Good Design in 
Aluminium’ exhibition presented by the Cana- 
lian National Industrial Design Council. 


BELOW Is it possible to distinguish the country 
of origin of these five aluminium coffee pots ? 
In a design quiz, this question would either 
cause a long discussion, or the contestants 
would soon give up in despair. Methods of 
making coffee (apart from Turkish coffee, 
which is a special case) observe no national 
boundaries; aluminium and its production 
techniques are the same everywhere. It would 
appear that slight differences between one pot 
and another can be more easily ascribed to 
differences between individuals as designers, 
than to national differences. The coffee pots 
(left to right): Canada, designer Fack Luck, 
maker Aluminium Goods Ltd; Canada, de- 
signer Ernest Orr, maker Supreme Alu- 
minium Industries Ltd; Japan, designer and 
maker Tokyo Shibaura Electric Co Ltd; 
Denmark, designer Erik Herlow, maker 
Dansk Aluminium Industri A/S; USA, de- 
signer Painter, Teague & Petertil, maker 
West Bend Aluminium Co. 
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prise of the Canadian National Industrial 
Design Council. The choice of alu- 
minium articles was made by a com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Julien 
Hebert of Montreal, and those selected 
came from 13 countries. Canada pro- 
vides the largest number, closely fol- 
lowed by the United States, France and 
Great Britain, in that order. The other 
countries are Belgium, Denmark, Fin- 
land, Germany, Italy, Japan, Norway, 
Sweden and Switzerland. The CoID 
assisted the NIDC by suggesting names 
of manufacturers from ‘Design Re- 
view’ whose products might prove 
acceptable. 


The largest number of exhibits are 
household articles, with coffee pots well 
to the fore, and including saucepans, 
lighting fittings and door furniture. 
There are chairs from Canada, Switzer- 
land and the United States, and Ernest 
Race’s dining chair from Britain. To 
illustrate the versatility of aluminium, 
there is also a low relief sculpture, a 
‘reciprocut’ attachment for an electric 
drill, containers for chemicals, a pair of 
tailor’s scissors, and a cast beer barrel. 
These articles and the others in the ex- 
hibition all fulfil the first aim, that de- 
sign should be related to the qualities of 
the material itself. 
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Alvin Lustig 











Alvin Lustig, the American graphic de- 
signer, died last December a few weeks 
after the opening of a special exhibition of 
his work and that of an Italian designer, 
Bruno Munari, at the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, New York. F. H. K. Henrion 
saw the exhibition while on a visit to the 
USA and pays a tribute to Lustig’s re- 
markable achievements. Examples of his 
work from the exhibition are shown here. 


Alvin Lustig died of a disease which 
caused him to lose his eyesight com- 
pletely about a year ago. He had, how- 
ever, conquered and overcome what, for 
a designer, would seem to be this in- 
surmountable hindrance, and carried on 
his drawing office with several assistants, 
providing many clients with new and 
original solutions to their design prob- 
lems. Most of the exhibits were a great 
tribute to the blind designer and to the 
underlying thought processes which en- 
abled him to find solutions to visual 
problems from a rich experience of 
things seen, imagined and contrived by 
an experimental yet orderly and articu- 
late mind. 

I met both him and his wife last 
November in New York. It was an 





extraordinary experience to see how 
with her help, he managed to carry o1 
successfully a profession which depend 
primarily on visual conception and exe 
cution. Lately he had completed the in 
terior decoration of an apartment whic! 
ranks amongst the highest achieve 
ments of his professional career. H 
showed a degree of self-confidence an 
courage in the face of his misfortun 
which was both astonishing and hum 
bling to me. He has made a positiv: 
contribution to international design 
showing how abstract patterns can b: 
married to a concrete purpose. Hi 
taught for some time at Yale Universit, 
where his influence spread amongs 
many of his students, some of whon 
carry on graphic and interior desig: 
work in his spirit, continuing on th: 
lines which he so successfully pioneered 
In appraising his performance during 
the last year, it should not be omitted 
to mention his wife’s contribution ir 
understanding him, interpreting his 
ideas, and in giving him this moral and 
spiritual support without which he 
could not have worked so confidently 
and successfully to the day of his death 
F. H. K. HENRION 


LEFT 1945-47. Helicopter body designed for the Roteron Co, Los Angeles. 


BELOW LEFT 1953. Record album cover designed for the Hayden Society, Boston. 


BELOW Sign for the Northland Shopping Centre, Detroit, Michigan. 
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REPORTS & MEETINGS 


ylass exports and design 


tribute to the Glass Manufacturers’ 
ederation, at its annual luncheon recently, 
as paid by the Rt Hon A. R. W. Low, 
linister of State, Board of Trade, for the 
ymmendable increase British glass manu- 
cturers had achieved in exports, and for 
tieir far-sightedness in the development of 
ssign. Exports have doubled in the last 
ven years, and were over £19 million in 
955. The glass industry has moved from 
sing a small exporter 20 years ago, with 
‘ports of £14 million, to being a large ex- 
porter. At the same time, imports amount 
» only about six per cent of home con- 
imption now compared with 20 per cent in 
935. On design, Mr Low said: “You have 
been far-sighted in showing great interest in 
the development of new designs. Your 
president, I know, is a member of the 
Council of Industrial Design. Your new 
headquarters in London offer exceptional 
opportunities, which you have been quick 
to exploit, for displaying what you can do. 
The building itself was redesigned by you 
with the aid of the Royal College of Art and 
there can be no better place to proclaim to 
your customers, and show as an example to 
other industries, that good design sells 
good glass.” 


Exports to Peru 


A survey on Peru, in the series of oversea 
economic surveys published by HM 
Stationery Office, is encouraging about the 
possibilities of increasing British exports of 
“high quality and good taste’’, in what is de- 
scribed as “‘a very attractive market”’ in the 
expanding Peruvian economy. Textiles par- 
ticularly can sell in the better class market 
in competition with the local produce, but 
it is implied that keener competition can be 
expected from American imports, since the 
United States is Peru’s most important 
trading partner, with Britain in second 
place. A warning note is given that ex- 
porters should “make a serious effort to 
suit the requirements of the local market”, 
but if they do, “‘they should be able to face 
both domestic and foreign competition 
with confidence’. The survey, price 3s 6d, 
entitled ‘Peru’, is obtainable from HM 
Stationery Office. 


Drawing office designations 


A lively discussion, which needed a second 
meeting, and even now continues by corre- 
spondence, is being conducted by members 
of the Institution of Engineering Designers, 
over the problem of finding suitable desig- 
nations for different grades of staff in draw- 
ing offices. A particularly sore point is that 
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designers are often called draughtsmen, re- 
gardless of their creative responsibilities, 
whereas the term ought to be reserved for 
those engaged mainly on drawing. On one 
side, it was suggested that there should 
be titles such as trainees, draughtsmen, 
draughtsmen-designers and designers, but 
it was objected that unless they were given 
in accordance with a recognised standard 
they might be valueless. There was general 
agreement on adopting the definition of the 
term ‘engineer’ as laid down by other 
engineering institutions and for establish- 
ing the designation ‘engineering designer’, 
analogous to ‘architect’. 


Front or rear engines ? 


A discussion on ‘Car design — front or rear 
engine ?’ was held recently by the Institute 
of Mechanical Engineers. A. G. Booth, a de- 
signer for the Rootes Group, was in the 
chair, and G. M. Palmer, another designer, 
opened the proceedings by outlining the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the alter- 
native engine and transmission arrange- 
ments. 

Mr Palmer considered that for small cars 
a rear engine driving the rear wheels was 
probably the cheapest layout. There were 
fewer castings and bearings, and the fact 
that Volkswagen, Renault, and Fiat all 
used rear engines when designing down to 
minimum cost, tended to confirm this. A 
major disadvantage was uneven weight 
distribution resulting in oversteering 
tendencies and pitching. However, other 
speakers suggested that refinement of 


steering and suspension was not necessary 
in the cheapest cars, as most purchasers of 
such vehicles were not connoisseurs. More 
important was speed and efficiency of ser- 
vicing. Mr Bastow, manager of research at 
Rolls Royce, thought that the problem of 
rear engine weight distribution would be 
largely overcome with gas turbines. 

For the front engine with front wheel 
drive, speakers claimed excellent steering 
and cornering, although Mr Lowrey, 
technical editor of “The Motor’, doubted if 
a front wheel drive car would give any warn- 
ing when the limit of cornering speed had 
been reached. Mr Palmer pointed out that 
the weight distribution was good. It was 
also thought that luggage at the rear was 
more acceptable, especially because of the 
demand for large luggage accommodation. 
One interesting observation was that for the 
increasingly popular estate car, only front 
wheel drive could provide the advantages of 
a low flat floor with rear loading. The heavy 
steering attributed to front wheel drive was 
not experienced on smaller cars. 

Almost all the points raised have been 
common knowledge in the industry for a 
great many years. It would seem that rear 
engines or front wheel drive are ultimates, 
aimed at getting the best out of a particular 
idea for a particular market. The typical 
English small car is a compromise of ideas 
for a compromise of markets. The lack of an 
English rear engined small car can only 
mean that manufacturers are not seriously 
interested in the market that demands the 
absolute limit in initial cost, running cost, 


continued on page 47 





Light without glare in new office 


New offices for Lumenated Ceilings Ltd were 
opened recently at Alliance House, Caxton 
Street, Swi. These offices (the managing 


director’s room is shown here) ably demon- 
strate the value of a new system of ceiling 
illumination which is manufactured by the 
firm. The system consists of a false ceiling, 
made up of sheets of corrugated, translucent 





vinyl plastic supported on a light steel 
framework, which is suspended below an 
arrangement of fluorescent tubes. The illumi- 
nation which results is soft, evenly distributed 
and completely without glare. Successfully 
used in showrooms, shops and offices, the 
system has the additional advantage of 
hiding existing trunking and wiring. The 
firm’s new offices were designed by Richard 
Lonsdale-Hands Associates. 
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ting Engineer — A. W. Jervis 
Shopfitting by — Henry Serventi Ltd 


A E> LIGHTING INSTALLATION 
IS ALWAYS DISTINCTIVE 


Subtly blending artistry with technology, 
the science of lighting as it is practised by 
G.E.C. designers and engineers is creating 
exciting mew concepts of beauty and 
efficiency in illumination. The G.E.C 
lighting service is available anywhere in 
the world through every G.E.C. Branch 
establishment. 
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and servicing cost. But the reluctance to 
exploit front wheel drive may be an oppor- 
tunity missed. E. G. M. WILKES 


EXHIBITIONS 


The Design Centre 


As part of its campaign to make The Design 
Centre, which opens on April 26, widely 
known throughout the world, the CoID is 
nding out to nearly 100,000 oversea 
lyers an attractive three-colour folder, 
aded ‘Britain’s new shop window’. It 
yints out that at The Design Centre busy 
ersea buyers can see in one convenient 
ace merchandise selected for its high 
andard of quality and design. A trained 
iff will be ready to answer questions and 
it buyers in touch with manufacturers. 
]esign Review’ can also be consulted, and 
p 1otographs from it are available on loan at 
a small charge, or prints can be bought. 


sm even OoOneroe 


Fancy goods fair 


The seventh annual 
Goods Fair’ to be held from February 6-10 
at Blackpool will be bigger than in previous 
years. Over 1,000 firms will be showing gifts 
and fancy goods of all kinds from Britain 
a 

c 


‘Gifts and Fancy 





id overseas, including costume jewellery, 
xcks and watches, brassware, 
goods, lampshades and pottery. 


leather 


BEA sun 


The impression of brilliant sun and a dazzling 
sea just round the corner, combined with the 
ease and comfort of aperitif time, would 
almost make an enthusiastic skier change di- 
rection for his winter holiday. This double 
crown poster for BEA was designed by 
Armengol, and is printed in eight colours by 
Willis & Hepworth Ltd. 




























































































































































Cafeteria at Liverpool store 


The cafeteria at the recently opened Little- 
woods store in Liverpool. The chairs and booth 
seats are upholstered in light and dark blue 
checked ‘Lionide’, and the tables have mahog- 
any-coloured ‘Formica’ tops; the screening 





is in red, blue and green. The store forms part 
of a seven-storey building. The architects were 
Sir Alfred Shennan and Partners, and the 
interior was designed by Littlewoods’ own de- 
signers, in collaboration with James Gardner 
who is retained by Littlewoods as design con- 
sultant for all the company’s new stores. 





Electrical engineering 

The ‘Fifth Electrical Engineers Exhi- 
bition’, sponsored by the Association of 
Supervising Electrical Engineers, is to be 
held at Earls Court from March 20-24. 
There will be almost 300 exhibitors — 60 
more than last year. Awards will be pre- 
sented to manufacturers of outstanding 
new domestic and industrial exhibits. 


Textiles 


International textiles will be on display at 
Woollands (Knightsbridge) from February 
20-March Io. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SIA new categories 


The Society of Industrial Artists has ex- 
tended the number of sections in which the 
work of applicants for admission to the 
society is judged. There were two sections, 
one for industrial design and one for com- 
mercial design, with a selection committee 
for each. The new sections are: Industrial 
design; design for craft based industries; 
textiles and dress design; architectural de- 
sign (incorporating a new category — tele- 
vision, film and theatre design); and finally 
graphic design. Selection committees will 
now meet regularly twice a year, in April 
and October, to examine candidates’ work. 
Both the extension of categories and regular 
admission dates reflect the growth of the 
society and of the profession of industrial 
design during the 25 years since the society 
was founded. 


New Fellows 


Marian Mahler and W. M. de Majo have 
been elected Fellows of the Society of 
Industrial Artists. 


Cambridge Design Society 

The Cambridge Design Society has been 
formed by undergraduates, under the 
chairmanship of M. S. T. Dower of St 
John’s College. The Society’s aims are “‘to 
increase and propagate a knowledge and 
appreciation of design of all kinds from the 
standpoints of history, function, commerc: 
and aesthetics”’. 


Topham Trophy 


Details of the 1956 Topham Trophy 
competition have been announced by 
Tophams Ltd. The competition is for a 
trophy to illustrate a theme related to 
horses and can be executed in any suitable 
material. It is open to present and past 
teachers and students of any art school in 
the British Isles. Prizes of £350, £100, 
£50 and six honourable mentions of 
£12 10s each are offered. Completed 
designs should be delivered to the Walker 
Art Gallery, Liverpool 3 not later than 
March 8. Details and entry forms can be 
obtained from the Organiser, Topham 
Trophy Competition, 34 Huskisson Street, 
Liverpool 8. 


The Modular Catalogue 


The fifth issue of the ‘Modular Catalogue’ 
has been published by the Modular Society 
and consists of sheets on curtain walling and 
steel framework. 

continued on page 49 
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For busy 





‘bityers... 








... who wish to save time, THE DESIGN CENTRE for British Industries will display the 
best British products. 
Opening on April 27, the Centre will be a constantly changing exhibition of well- 


designed consumer goods, backed by full trade information. T H t D E & i G NL 


Send now for a folder* describing the special services which THE DESIGN CENTRE 
will offer buyers :— Cc E N T R E 
THE COUNCIL OF INDUSTRIAL DESIGN, 28 HAYMARKET, LONDON sw! 


* Sent without charge in English, French, Spanish or German. Please state preference. 








Everyone welcomes 


ORIENT LINE 


| 
| 
cruises 














to the Mediterranean 











Orient Line 


26/27 Cockspur Street London SWI 







11 Bishopsgate London EC2 or local agents 
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Letters 


Functional Citroen 


sir: I entirely disagree with E. G. M. 
Wilkes when he calls the Citroen DS19 
visually unexciting (DESIGN December 1955 
pages 36-38). The smooth manner in which 
the front wing fades into the body is com- 
pletely functional. What is the object of a 
positive break between the car and its roof 
superstructure ? More horizontal lines, per- 
haps. The Citroen achieves lightness with- 
out a break, and is far more streamlined 
than the fashionable box shape. The en- 
closure of the rear wheels enhances the 
snooth appearance. While details are open 
to criticism, the styling of the DSrg is far 
more functional than the bold lines of 
American cars. 


M. KUGH-JONES 
The Knapp, Firwood Drive 
Camberley, Surrey 


‘Clean air and compromise’ 


sir: Any article which draws attention to 
the need for greater efficiency as far as the 
open fire is concerned, is worthy of praise 
and while I differ with some of Mr 
Ashford’s comments (DESIGN January pages 
23-25), if his article stimulates interest then 
you, Sir, and he must be congratulated. 

Mr Ashford rather implies that we have 
tended to get away from the free-standing 
fire to replace an existing fireplace and I 
would hasten to assure him that this is not 
so. It is true we have produced side pieces 
as an interim measure at the request of the 
trade, but we feel that a completely free- 
standing fire requires different treatment 
and we shall shortly be putting on the 
market a fire which we think fulfils this 
requirement. 

Finally, Mr Ashford shows as a debit 
against free-standing fires the loss of valu- 
able low level radiation. This may apply to 
some fires but it certainly does not apply to 
the ‘Hurdapta’. 

A. C. HAZEL 
Managing Director 
Hurseal Ltd 

229 Regent Street, w1 





Books 


Contemporary Design in Woodwork, 
S. H. Glenister, John Murray, London, 16s 


The author of this book says that its pur- 
poses are to stimulate appreciation of good 
contemporary design, to offer suggestions 
to those who enjoy woodwork and wish to 
create their own designs in the contem- 
porary idiom, to help woodwork teachers 
in schools to teach the appreciation of good 
design, and to show a wide range of designs 
from which the reader can adapt ideas. The 
book is to foster creation, not imitation. 
There are over 150 photographs of furni- 
ture, woodware and carving, and clearly 
drawn diagrams of woodwork joints and so 
on. Nearly all the photographs are good and 
well reproduced. 

But the designs are such a mixed lot that 
it is very difficult to believe that any good 
will come of them in the way the author in- 
tends. It is far easier for anyone — trained 
designer or not — to pick out a series of 
features, clichés and profiles which are 
typical of ‘the contemporary style’, than it 
is for him to analyse, let alone to create, the 
qualities which distinguish the best designs 
of our time. In the best designs typical 
features of style are often absent and some- 
thing else is present which can only be 
learnt with great difficulty — a sense of sur- 
face quality and of the scale of small dimen- 
sions. In this book are many designs in 
which this sense is not apparent, although 
‘the contemporary style’ is much in evi- 
dence. The latest and most extreme mani- 
festations of the style have been excluded 
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deliberately and, no doubt, wisely in view 
of the author’s aims. 

The visible effect of this alert sense of de- 
tail is that something fine is made with 
apparent ease out of extremely simple ele- 
ments, and the quality of it is not describ- 
able. It may be seen in Hans Wegner’s 
chair on page 20 of the book, in Robin Day’s 
cabinet on page 44, in the Loughborough 
College writing table on page 37, and a few 
others. “The contemporary style’ at its most 
obvious may be seen in the bureau by Neil 
Morris on page 63, the bedside cabinet by 
the Co-operative Wholesale Society on 
page 43, and others. And in some quite 
recent examples may be seen that serious, 
dull style which appears to commemorate 
Gimson and the elder Barnsleys in the letter 
but sadly lacks the spirit. It is to be feared 
that this book may serve only to perpetuate 
the letter and not the spirit of contemporary 
design, a spirit which has very little to do 
with elements of style, and which even if 
felt, is not at all easily made evident in the 
designer’s work, whether he be professional 
or amateur. DAVID PYE 


The Furnishers’ Encyclopaedia, editor 
Michael Sheridan, The National Trade Press 
Ltd, £3 38 


This is the second edition; the first, 
which was published in 1953, was reviewed 
in DESIGN December 1953 page 37. The new 
edition has been revised wherever necessary, 
and has been enlarged, notably by the 
inclusion of a new section dealing with ac- 
cessories, covering furnishings, hardware, 
pottery and glass, lighting fittings and wall- 
paper. This acknowledges the tendency for 
the furniture salesman to widen his scope 
to include all the items that go into a home. 
The encyclopaedia provides the furniture 
salesman with a comprehensive and authori- 
tative work on the merchandise he handles 
and on the art and practice of retailing. 


Stand for books 


The Penguin Books’ stand, designed by 
Andrea Breese, at ‘The Sunday Times Book 
Exhibition’ held recently at the Royal Festival 
Hall. On the other side of the projecting 
boxes there were shelves containing copies of 
‘Penguin’ books, while a free-standing unit 
displayed the current month’s publications. 
‘Penguin’ prints were also shown framed and 
unframed. There were 150 exhibitors, all 
members of the Publishers’ Association which 
co-operated with ‘The Sunday Times’ in 
organising the exhibition. The designer for the 
exhibition as a whole was Hulme Chadwick. 
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Designers’ addresses may be obtained 
from the Editor. 





Exhibiting in London ? 


Those who produce beautiful things will 
naturally wish to present them in a setting to match, 
so we invite your attention to the sumptuous 
rooms at the Cafe Royal, Criterion and Monico in 
the heart of London’s West End. 
Suites or single rooms from 700 to 7,000 square feet 
may be reserved, and all necessary services 
and technical facilities are available for the erection 
and operation of trade exhibitions. 
All three of these famous establishments provide the 
additional advantage of dispensing 
hospitality on the spot for visitors and 
press parties through their 
renowned banqueting facilities. 
The Group Banqueting Director will be 
happy to place his experience at your 
disposal. An enquiry to him at the Cafe 
Royal, Regent Street, London, W.1. 
(telephone: WHItehall 6611) will bring 
full particulars of all these Houses. 


CAFE ROYAL - CRITERION - MONICO - /scadilly Circus, Tortes Sem, cm 


London, W.1. 











The introduction of Tigo Ware is an interesting 
new development in Denby’s production of 
ornamental ware. All current designs will be 
displayed at the Denby Exhibition opening on 
February 28th at the Tea Centre, Lower Regent 
Street, S.W.1. 
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